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sympathetic father or a man of real penetration,
then history might have heard nothing of either the
new Junius Brutus or the Ogre of Potsdam, and the
million victims of Frederick's wars might have been
spared.

Unhappily for his son and for the world, Frederick
William was neither sensible nor sympathetic. His
aversion to an heir who refused to resemble himself
was doubled when the heir became the advocate of
a matrimonial policy which he came to regard with
loathing. From the hour of Frederick's birth the
dearest wish of the Hanoverian House, and of So-
phia Dorothea most of all, had been to unite more
closely the royal lines of England and Prussia. At
length a double marriage was proposed. The Prince
of Wales was to marry Wilhelmina, and Frederick
his cousin Amelia, daughter of George II. In 1730,
however, England and Prussia were estranged, yet
Frederick William knew that his household had not
given up their darling project. Flouted as a father
and as a statesman, he treated his son so ill as to
lend colour to the suspicion that he wished him
dead. Not content with impounding his books,
forbidding him the flute, compelling him to see his
mother only by stealth, the tyrant actually rained
blows upon him in public, even in the camp of the
Saxon King. " Had I been so treated by my father,"
he is said to have exclaimed, " I would have blown
my brains out, but this fellow has no honour/'

Unfortunately for Frederick William, the youth
whom he thus outraged was Crown Prince of Prus-
sia, and as such by no means lacked friends. To